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. Children’s Newspaper, Week Ending Mav 22 , 1043 

All Clear 

Qne of the five continents is clean again, 
free from Nazi filth. How strange it is 
that Livingstone’s Darkest Africa should 
light the lamp for us, and open up the way 
to freedom for Europe ! 

Almost within living memory Africa was 
, barbarous and unknown from end to end ; 
today a man might walk five thousand miles 
from the Cape-to the Pyramids in the shelter 
of the British Flag. 

In this vast area, the biggest single region 
of the earth, civilisation found about five 
hundred races and tribes roaming the wild 
spaces. Here it found 150 millions of people 
belonging to the backward races of mankind, 
untouched by white men- for unknown 
centuries, the last members of the human 
family to come into civilisation. 

Imagination Reels 

Slowly they woke up as the 19th century 
unfolded itself, and as the century approached 
its end the great nations, realising the incal¬ 
culable wealth of this Dark Continent, began 
a scramble for its possession, and Africa was 
divided among a dozen States. 

Since then there have been few more striking 
dramas for the historian than the spectacle of 
these hundreds of primitive peoples emerging 
from the jungle, their ancient dynasties falling 
one by one, their- powerful rulers put to 
flight, or overcome, or won by friendliness, 
their lives set free from the grip of terror of 
darkness and slavery. Imagination reels to 
think of the frightful barbarisms front which 
civilisation has rescued Africa. 

H ow many. Hitlers have seen the light in 
the African wastes no man can say, but 
.scores of monsters like him have drenched the 
land with blood and slain uncounted hosts 
of human beings. Human sacrifice was their 
delight, as it is Schicklgruber’s. The Der¬ 
vishes, the Ashantees, the sultans with their 
chains of skulls, the Mahdi hanging Gordon ’s 
head on a tree for men to throw stones at, • 
the long and weary processions of slaves 
driven to the coast in chains to be shipped to 
the land of the Pilgrim Fathers—it is an 
unthinkable tale, with all these savages like so 
many Nazis lording over Africa’s unknown 
kingdoms of darkness. 

Cain and Judas 

It was David Livingstone who lit the lamp 
for these dark places ; he led the way for 
the long line of explorers who have opened up 
Africa for the world. It is sad to relate that 
at times the white men who came were as 
cruel as the blacks whom th^y supplanted, 
and it may be said that the seeds of Axis 
cruelty were sown in the African lands white' 
men made their own. Parts of East and 
South-West Africa came under the German 
flag, and the treatment of the natives was 
a disgrace to Europe. The Germans slew 
ten thousand of these poor natives every 
month and executed women who revolted 
against them. The murderous spirit of one of 
the German governors was too much even 
for Berlin, and he was dismissed for his evil 
conduct, his name being a thing of scorn in 
Africa to this day. 

As for Italy, she burst into Tripoli one 
summer’s day and dropped the first bombs 


in Africa 

from the sky on its peaceful people. She came 
into Africa like Cain ; . she. goes out like' 
Judas. She was the first mass murderer 
from the skies ; she sinks like a thing of 
scorn while the quisling braggart on the 
balcony still shouts that Africa will see his 
1 face again—a fate from which we may all 
pray that North Africa will be saved. At 
any rate, Italy has had an Empire Day 
without am Empire. 

A.ND now the whole vast continent is free from 
- these vile men whose records match the 
doings of the sultans, inahdis, and khalifas. 
It was their hope to undo the work of 
Livingstone and Moffat and Rhodes and 
Smuts, and to bring Africa back to the days 
of slavery, with its long-suffering myriads 
toiling to make their oppressors rich. " They 
have made more slaves in Europe than the 
Dark Continent ever knew. They have brtfught 
into Europe.the spirit of-the Barbary pirate 
and the Gold Coast slave-dealer. They have 
wallowed in the vision of a Europe submerged ' 
in cruelty worthy of Uganda’s blackest 
days. 

It has taken a hundred years to bring 
Africa into the brotherhood of the continents 
and set her on' the highway to the modern, 
world. It has taken about a hundred weeks 
to clear it of the foul forces that would plunge 
it back into savagery and despair. .. 

The Last Act 

It is inspiriting to see the continent cleared 
from them at last. It is like a trumpet-call 
from Old Africa to save mankind from this 
. great stain. In the name of God, GO, said 
Cromwell to the enemy in his path, and the 
Axis has received its grim warning to depart. 
The most backward of all the continents has 
rejected it as an unclean thingnow it is 
Europe’s turn, and Asia’s. In the name 
of God, if the world is to be a decent place, 
this Axis rubbish heap must cease to fester in 
our public ways. 

Its days are numbered. Its pillars are 
crumbling. The lords of the continent are 
looking for hiding-places. They shook the 
world at break of day, but with the sunset, 
where are they ? 

'J’he last Act comes. The hearts of the 
conquered nations are beating high. The 
day of their liberation draws near. Free men 
will soon be tramping down the streets of 
Europe once again. 

• 

Much Remains 

Yet, . though much is finished, hiuch 
remains. It remains for us to be worthy of 
the pride that is ours, of the measureless 
courage and the measureless sacrifice that 
has 1 been poured out in'desert and jungle 
and mountain and plain, to bring us to this 
great day. Let us dedicate ourselves to the 
decisive time in front of us. “With malice 
toward none,- with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the work we are 
in.’’ They are Abraham Lincoln’s words 
towards the end of another war. Let us 
make them ours, and march ahead fit to 
, stand for Freedom in this solemn hour. 

- 1 _ Arthur Mee 
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The Matchbox Dinner 


Gate to a Lovely World 


A young rambler in Langdale Valley in the Lake District 


American is quoted as say¬ 
ing that after the war it 
will be possible to put a dinner 
in a matchbox. 

This sounds like a modification 
of the old idea that tabloid 
meals would be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, and doctors 
do not agree with these pleasant 
theories. They tell us that, apart 
from pure nutriment, the human 
body must have plenty of food. 
Unless our teeth have hard work 
to dp they fall victims of 
disease; unless the complicated 
digestive system has material 


on which to exert itself it must 
become seriously disordered and 
cause dangerous illness. 

Possibly most ‘ people whose 
work is light, demanding the 
expenditure of little physical 
effort, eat more thin they need, 
but there is a minimum in 
quantity, no less than in 
quality, t without which Nature 
cannot lie satisfied or health and 
energy maintained. 

The tabloid dream is gone; the 
matchbox dinner is hardly likely 
to survive the test of a hungry 
man’s experience. 


Kagawa Carries On 


Jt is reported that Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the ■ Japanese 
Christian leader-, held two days 
of meetings in Kyoto to cele¬ 
brate the formation of the 
United Church of Japan. 

In spite of rain, 2000 people at¬ 
tended each evening. Since this 
he has been holding meetings in 
Tokyo which are not publicly 
advertised but are made known 
through the churches. This the 
Japanese call “ catacomb evan¬ 
gelism.” There are sharp restric¬ 
tion's on the printed word in 
Japan, so Kagawa confines him¬ 
self mainly to preaching. Yeung 


people at colleges are said'to be 
much influenced by him, even 
at the present time. 

The C N told some time ago 
how Kagawa had. gone to a 
Japanese island to investigate 
the possibilities of running a 
colony for - tuberculous patients; 
3000 acres having- been given to 
him by" a Christian farmer. It 
now appears that the climate is 
not suitable for the purpose, so n 
farm is to be developed there in¬ 
stead, the profits to be used for 
slum improvement work and for 
the agricultural education of 
Japanese boys. < 
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Three Days & Three Years 

The Beginning of the End 

■"Phree days in the dramatic year 1940 will be remembered long as 
* ■ the eve of the grave events which threatened civilisation. 


On May 10 Hitler marched like 
a conqueror across the frontiers, 
and began the Battle of the West. 
This is what he told his troops: 

The time has come for the de¬ 
cisive battle for the future of 
the German nation. The fight 
which begins today will decide 
the. destiny of the German 
people for a thousand years. 

On that day also Mr Churchill 
took office and three days later 
met Parliament for the first time 
as Prime Minister. This is what 
he told the House of Commons: 

, I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, teal's, and sweat. 
We have before us an ordeal of 
the most grievous kind, many, 
many months of straggle and 
suffering. But our aim is vic¬ 
tory-victory at all costs. 

Those three days of beginning 
are just three years ago, and now 
we have arrived at the beginning 
of the end. 

It may well be that Germany’s 
* destiny has been decided for a 
thousand years, but certain it is 
that its people will remember 
Hitler as a curse and not as-a 
blessing. He has brought the 
nation to the lowest depths a 
people could reach; he has sunk 
it in the mire of universal hate. 

On the third anniversary of 
these days the whole world has 
been thrilled to see the Axis flung 
out of their African strongholds 
and the Allies prepared for the 
final battles of the War. All 
Africa, the. biggest of five con- 
. tinents,' five times, as big as 
Europe, has been freed in these 
three years from Nazi grip, and 
the news reached Rome in time 
for Mussolini’s Empire Day, 


which had to Change its name at 
the last moment because Italy 
had no empire left to celebrate. 

The swift clearance of Tunis 
and Bizerta, the overcoming of 
almost insuperable natural diffi¬ 
culties, has been one of the most 
astonishing achievements of the 
War. even though it took six 
months to the day from the 
Allied landing in Africa, The 
end of it all has been like the 
beginning, recalling General 
Wavell’s swift advance and the 
redemption of Abyssinia. 

With Africa now out of 
danger from the Nazis, the 
invasion' of Nazi Europe is 
the decisive event for which 
the whole world now waits, 
and though it may be long and 
hard, the .end is certain. .Europe, 
too, will be free. Both American 
continents are happily free al¬ 
ready (with possible slight excep¬ 
tions of snake-like efforts in 
Argentina), Australia has not yet 
been stained with Nazi filth, and 
Asia waits to see the little yellow 
Hitlers finally disposed of. 

The most immediate effect of 
the victory in Tunisia, of course, 
is the qpening of the Mediter¬ 
ranean for British ships and the 
shortening of our voyages to the 
battle-fronts. It is as if a great 
new fleet had been added to us, 
-for. no more, are we compelled to 
go half round'the world with 
everything. It means the quicken- 
ing-up of the War and the 
hastening-up of the Peace. The 
Axis is doomed from East and 
West alike, and the Day- of the 
Liberation of Europe draws near. 
A happy Christmas to all stricken 
peoples! 


Silver Castle From George Cross Island 


YUriting home from Malta re- 
* cehtly, life was enjoyable 
and quiet, said the’’correspond¬ 
ent, and there was plenty of 
food. What-a, contrast with 
conditions a year ago! ' 

It is gdod to hear that the 
troubles of George Cross Island 
are over—we hope for ever. 
Much savage destruction has 
been wreaked on its historic 
buildings in the present capital 
of Valetta and elsewhere, 
but in the ancient capital 
nine miles away there is 
far less damage. The modern 
Maltese call this charming little 
place Notabile, but it used to be 
called by the Italian name of 
Citta Vecchia, the Old City, and 
to the Saracen masters of Malta 
it was Medina,'while Cicero, the 
great 'orator and lawyer of 
Ancient Rome, called it.Melita, 
which is Malta’s own Latin 
name. The Governors of past 

The Patriots 

. We hear that the boys of a 
certain Grammar School have. 
made a patriotic gesture to the 
Minister of Education, to whom 
they have written saying: “We 
feel that everybody should make 
some sacrifice for the war effort. 
It is the custom hefe for masters 
to impose lines as punishment, a 
senseless repetition which we 
have to write ofit on sheets and 
sheets of paper. 

“ This is a waste of good paper, 
and we ai'e prepared to stop it if 
the masters are.” 


centuries lived in this city, and 
one of them built a delightful 
summer palace at Verdala, not 
far away, 300 years ago. 

That little summer retreat has 
now been brought to Clerken- 
well. Not, of course, “full 
size,” but in a beautiful silver 
model given to the Museum at 
St John s Gate under the will of 
Mrs Linthorne Simmonds,. who 
died last year. She was the 
daughter of Governor Orman 
who ruled Malta in the middle 
of last century, and she left this 
bequest in her will, with other 
Malta relics^ to the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem, with which 
the island was associated for 
many genera ions. 

.The .model of Verdala Castle 
is in the form of an inkstand, on 
a base 18 inches square, but, 
small as it is, it shows, every de¬ 
tail of the' castle buildings and 
of the gardens. , 

THINGS SEEN 

New steel pennies in America, 
coated with zinc. 

A great heap of scrap iron 
which has been near Kingsbridge 
Station, Devon, for a year. 

A man pedalling a penny-far¬ 
thing bicycle down Ilford High 
Street. 

Lemons at a Red Cross sale, 
10s each. 

' A lady, in a Kent village chas¬ 
ing a dog and rescuing a 4-lb 
joint snatched from a butcher’s 
basket. 


Little News 
Reels 

i^eout 50,000' Finnish and Kor- 
. wegian children now receive 
assistance through relief organi¬ 
sations in Sweden. 

Lieutenant - ComrAander Peter 
Scott has had his infant daughter 
christened on board his father's 
old ship Discovery, not far from 
the C N office. 

Sir Frederick Rutter, who has 
lately been presiding at a general 
meeting of the London and Lan¬ 
cashire Insurance Company, has 
been with the company for 70 
years, having begun as an ap¬ 
prentice in 1873. 

In our story of Philadelphia, 
the City; of Brotherly Love, the 
other .day, we wrongly stated that 
the city was founded by the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers; we should have 
said by William Penn. 

In a-recent four-week period one 
and. a half million loaded wagons 
travelled 136 million miles over 
the L M S, a record in the railway’s 
history. 

Pool petrol from garage pit/lips' 
is to be coloured red to indicate 
that lead has been added, a'nd 
that the spirit is unsuitable for 
domestic purposes; leaded petrol 
gives a better performance. 

'J'o celebrate the 400th anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Coper¬ 
nicus a copy of the first edition 
of his.book (delivered.to him on 
his deathbed on May 24, 1543) is 
being shown at Dr Williams’s 
Library in London. 

At Galleywood in Essex a wood- 
pigeon was shot which had 778 
barley kernels in its crop. 

Of the thousands of parcels 
se?it through the Red Cross to 
prisoners in Germany and Italy 
only one in 750 is lost. 

Children in L C C residential 
homes are to have their pocket- 
money raised from Id to 2d a 
week. 

Youth News Reel 

gcouTS of tha 2nd Whitton 

Troop recently took-phrt in a 
sixty-mile cycle marathon, as 
well as .running, swimming, and 
sculling marathons. 

The 297th Birmingham Troop 
has not missed a meeting since 
the war began, having carried oil 
through the blitzes. 

It is interesting to note that on 
recruiting forms for the Fleet Air 
Arm there appears the question, 
Have you any Service or Scout¬ 
ing experience? 

Every member of the 33rd Bom¬ 
bay Scout Troop has' earned the 
100-Hours War Service Badge. 

Andover 80 Hampshire Boys 
Brigade N C Os spent a 
strenuous week-end taking a 
training course; most of tire lads 
will eventually become B B 
officers. 

The Hardings of Rimmers 
Avenue, Freshfield, are a Lanca¬ 
shire family with a proud Scout 
and Guide record: Barbara, 20, is 
a Guide Captain; Harry, 18, is a 
Scoutmaster; Joyce,' 16, Acting 
Tawny Owl; Hilary, 14, Patrol 
Leader; and Bryn, 12, is a Scout 
in Harry’s troop. 

A play in four 

acts. Time, 1943 

Act 1. Sneak-raiding. German 
airman pulls a bomb-release. 

Act 2. A Sbuth of England 
Company Boys Brigade H Q 
goes North, South, East, but 
mostly West! 

Act 3. Offers of help arrive 
from other Companies, and .from 
the Vicar. 

Aet 4. The Company carries on! 


The Children's Newspaper, Mcy 22, 1943 

The Great Walls 

\ 

China's Will Outlast Hitler's 

'"The. Maginot Line, on whose defensive powers French,hopes 
were founded, proved no more than a great illusion when 
the test came. The vaunted Mareth Line in Tunisia was turned 
by a majestic move by our Eighth Army, leading on to the utter 
destruction of the enemy in Africa. Now it is the turn of the 
Atlantic Wall, as the Germans call it. 

The Atlantic Wall is the tre- the emperor determined ' la 


mendous line of coastal fortifica¬ 
tions which the Germans have 
built to 'resist invasion.' It 
is curious that in* their boast¬ 
ing of this product of modern 
science, machinery,- and' slave 
labour, the Germans compare it 
with one of the greatest, monu-. 
ments of antiquity; it exceeds 
the Great Wall of China, they 
-say. That may well be, even 
though the Chinese Wall when 
perfect was over 1400 miles long. 

Th&t tremendous undertaking 
was begun 23 centuries ago, 
when tools were primitive, 
machinery uninvehted, . and 
labour unorganised. Even so, it 
was one of the wonders of the 
world; from 20 to 30 feet high, 
with great watch-towers 40 feet 
high' every 200 yards, a thickness 
of from 15 to 25 feet at the base, 
and a breadth of 12 feet at the 
summit. 

' The Great Wall most 6f us 
have heard of since childhood, 
but it was not the only titanic 
feat achieved by the Chinese 
when Europe was still largely a 
barbarous continent. Beginning 
in the fourth century B C, this 
marvellous people made what we 
call their Grand Canal, a 
monarch of artificial waterways 
which, often 100 feet wide, 
spanned by hundreds of bridges, 
extends some 1200 miles. 

Forerunner of Hitler 

It is the stupendous Great 
Wall of China that Nazi pro¬ 
pagandist's choose for comparison 
with the Atlantic Wall, and they 
must abide the consequences of 
the comparison which, pursued 
to its conclusion, shows that the 
author of the Wall was a Chinese 
forerunner of Hitler. 

Shih Hwangti, the emperor 
builder, decided that the old sys¬ 
tem of government should go, 
and all men and all States and 
provinces in the empire of his 
making should be subject to him¬ 
self alone. Wise men argued 
and protested; they brought be¬ 
fore him their great books of wis¬ 
dom and learning to prove how 
happy, prosperous, afid con¬ 
tented the land, had been under 
earlier auspices. Like the Nazi 
mountebank in oui' own days, 


emperor 

destroy the evidence, ordering 
that every' book in the land, ex¬ 
cept those treating of medicine, 
agriculture, and prophecy, should 
be burnt. 

A martyrdom followed. Rather 
than yield their books to the 
flames the scholars yielded their 
lives to the executioners. Enor¬ 
mous masses of books perished, 
and many heads fell, while those 
who escaped the death penalty ; 
were sent to serve for four years 
on the Great Wall. 

Learning Restored 

But not all the books suffered 
destruction. Vast numbers were 
hidden away in ,the /roofs of 
houses, in caves, iii hollow trees, 
and in the banks of rivers, and 
when a later emperor decided 
that learning and literature 
should be restored in China lost 
treasures appeared from hiding. 
Some books that had perished 
were taken down in writing from 
the lips of scholar patriarchs,' 
and literature in China was re¬ 
born from its ashes. 

As if to prove that scholarship 
was not inconsistent with prac¬ 
tical performance, the emperor 
who restored the books showed 
himself one of the greatest of 
builders, and his engineers, more 
than 2000 years ago, gave the 
world that marvel' of construc¬ 
tive genius, the suspension 
bridge. Our Allies today are 
the heirs of this race, who, when 
nearly all the rest of the world 
languished in the murk of ignor¬ 
ance, produced immortal scholars', 
artists, architects, scientists, and 
engineers. Today it is"their un¬ 
yielding constancy against an un¬ 
scrupulous foe that helps to in¬ 
spire the United Nations with 
burning ideals against which 
neither Atlantic Walls nor any 
other ramparts of tyranny can 
in the long run prevail. ’ 

At the appointed hour men 
bearing the banner of Freedom 
will breach and shatter those 
walls,- and China, her immediate 
enemy overthrown, may hope to 
live on in peace within her Great 
Wall, which will still serve, not 
as a defensive work, but as an 
antique memorial of one of the- 
greatest people ever known. 


Our Musical Princess Horizon Phantom 


We think Princess Elizabeth 
must be pleased with her nomi¬ 
nation by the King to be the 
next President of the Royal 
College of Music. 

This ' institution shares with 
the Royal Academy of Music the 
leadership of music teaching in 
Britain. The degrees conferred 
by both are equal in distinction, 
but the Academy is by far the 
older body, for it was created- in 
3822, whereas the Collegers only 
60 years old. 

Both Princess Elizabeth find 
her sister Margaret Rose are 
promising pianists, who practise 
diligently each day and have in¬ 
herited the great love of music 
which both their parents have 
shown in so many gracious com- 
nliments to the profession. 


'Despatches from North Afric: 
repeatedly refer to ■ operation 
beginning at “first light,” ,anc 
the words seem to suggest ; 
' fanciful version of dawn, but i 
is not that. 

The . eastern name for th< 
phenomenon is subhl kdzit 
w'hich describes a light tha 
illumines the horizon for a littb 
while before subhi sadik, o 
true dawn. The idea is em 
bodied in Omar Khayyam, when 
the . poet says, “Before th 
phantom of false morning died. 
. When Romeo tells Juliet tha 
“jocund day stands tiptoe c; 
the misty mountain tops,” it i 
of the true dawn that he speaks 
false dawn belongs -only to th 
East. 
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Getting Ready For the Peace 


T HE National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives have con¬ 
sidered and accepted a post-war 
plan for their industry which is 
of peculiar interest as showing 
the ideas now running in the 
minds of Trade Unionists. 

One member of the executive 
expressed the opinion that the 
scheme was Utopian, but the con-, 
ference decided to submit it to 
the employers with a demand for 
its application when the war 
ends. 

The scheme seeks the abolition 
of unemployment, adequate 
vvages, and revised hours of 
labour, to ensure maximum pro¬ 
duction and leisure. It also asks 
for a voice in the management, 
restriction of profit to “reason¬ 
able standards,” elimination of 
wasteful cost of distribution, 

SHE GAVE HER LIFE 

Miss Mary Reed has died after 
over fifty years of work among 
the lepers in India. 

In 1890 she had returned to the 
United States from Zenana work 
-In India pnly to be told that she 
had contracted leprosy. In 1891 
she returned to India, and the 
Mission to Lepers put her. in 
charge of the Leper Home at 
Chandag in Northern India. 

Treatment served to keep her 
disease quiescent for many years, 
but it again became virulent and 
now she has passed on at the age 
of 89, after a life which has been 
an inspiration.to all. 

THE GAS METER 

It you live at Pudsey and are 
out when the gas man calls to 
read the meter you do It yourself 
and tell the company how the 
dial stands. When the meter 
reader can't get in he pops a post¬ 
card through the letter-box bear¬ 
ing replicas of the' dial, and all 
the householder has to do is to 
copy the meter hands and sign 
the card. 

An Idea From Over There 

It is reported from America 
that a newspaper there proposes 
that the American Government 
should ' “ borrow ” the Azores 
from Portugal during the war, 
and Queenstown from Eire. The 
paper adds that these territories 
are vital for the war on sub-, 
marines, and that both would be 
returned after . the war with 
indemnities to the nations from 
whom they are borrowed. 

NOTHING GAN BREAK 
THEM 

Two Yorkshire Boy Scouts, one 
unable to move either arms or 
legs, and- the other 
an invalid, have 
been awarded the 
'Cornwell Decoration 
for fortitude. 

They are Patrol 
Leader John Pepper, of the 6th 
Doncaster Troop of Crippled 
Scouts, 19; and Troop Leader 
Norman Sanderson, 20. 

Pepper is able to use only one 
finger, but despite this handicap 
he passed his Tenderfoot tests in 
1939, when he became a Scout. 
Since then he has earned his 
Second-class Badge, as well as 
several proficiency badges. 

.Norman Sanderson has been an 
invalid since he was two years 
old, and has had numerous opera¬ 
tions, but remains incurable. Yet' 
he became a Scout in . 1936, and 
by sheer undaunted courage has 
earned many badges, being the 
first in the Doncaster list Mo 
obtain the Air Spotter Badge. 



holidays with pay and security 
in old dge. The plan proposes an 
industrial board representative of 
the manufacturers, the Trade " 
Union, and the Government, to 
act in cooperation with a 
National Industrial Planning 
Board to carry out these 
principles. 

It also Recommends a 40-hour 
week for '48 weeks of the year, 
which would give the required 
production. There should be 
equal pay for men and women, a 
four weeks holiday with pay, 
replanning of factories and 
development of industrial 
research. It is thought that over¬ 
time would not be necessary. 

Thus, it is felt, this great.and 
progressive industry would work 
in peace and harmony without 
disputes. 

Lease-Lend 

The United States Government 
has now given Lease-Lend aid to 
her allies to the amount of 
432,579,000,000. Smith Minor in¬ 
forms us that this amounts to 
nearly £20 for every man, woman 
and child in America. The 
largest aid has been given in air¬ 
craft, the total under this head 
being £351,000,000. Russia has 
received most of these.' 

Britain also has given much 
Lease-Lend aid. We have sent to 
Russia enormous amounts of 
munitions and so on. Much aid 
has bebn given to China and a 
good deal of assistance to. .the 
forces of the defeated govern¬ 
ments in exile. As to America, 
we have constructed aeror 
dromes, barracks, and other 
buildings, expressly for Ameri¬ 
can use in Britain, to the value 
Of £150,000,000. 

MOUNTAIN OF GOLD 

The latest issue of the U S 
Federal Reserve Bulletin , shows 
that the United States has been 
increasing her gold reserve thus, 
the figures being in millions of 
dollars: 

1936 .. 11,288 

1938 .. .. .. 14,512 

1940 .. .. .. 21,995 

1942 . 22,726 

The American holding of gold 
has thus doubled in six years, 
and now amounts to the greater 
part of the whole world’s gold. 

This extraordinary fact has a 
great bearing on the suggestion 
made in America that an Inter¬ 
national Fund should be formed 
by the United Nations to stabilise 
the foreign exchange rates of the 
currencies of the United Nations. 
The practical proposal is that 
each country shall subscribe a 
specified amount to be called its. 
quota, the quota for each member 
country giving due weight to such 
factors as the country’s holding 
of gold. 


FARMER’S FRIEND, 

Peewit 

Those precious friends of the 
farmer, the green plovers, are 
' becoming more numerous, and we 
have bpen told that it is due to 
the absence of bird-shooting men- 
at the Front. 

But that is not the reason. It 
is because for the last 15 years 
these invaluable birds have bene¬ 
fited by an Act of Parliament 
which forbids the taking of their 
eggsi It was the robbery of their 
nests, not the killing of the 
adults, that thinned down their 
numbers so dangerously. 


The Ghildren Not at School 


J)uring the war absenteeism’in 
schools has risen to the sad 
proportion of one in five. In a 
Tyneside school a teacher reports 
an average of one in four to be 
absent. In a school of 600 girls 
26 per cent were not in attend¬ 
ance. 

The cause of course, is the war. 
A mass of work is now accom¬ 
plished by parents, many of whom 
find it impossible to get off early 
to work and to wash and dress 
and feed their children before 
they go. Something- more than 
small fines on parents are needed. 



WAAFs Afloat , 

In some .important waterways barrage balloons ,are 
tethered to barges and these-girls of the WAAF per¬ 
form the useful duty of taking stores to the balloon crews 

THE WISE ITALIAN The Thank-You Villages 


On a railway station in Italy 
a number of repatriated British 
prisoners of war were being assem¬ 
bled for their homeward journey 
when, to their surprise, an Italian 
civilian, speaking good English 
with a Lancashire accent, joined 
the part y and asked if anyone had 
a-spare battle-dress. 

“I will slip in among you,” he 
explained and added, emphatic¬ 
ally : “I want to get out of this.” 
No one had a spare battle-dress, 
and the disappointed Italian was 
left to languish in his native land. 


We wish there were more 
Thank-You Villages. 

One of them is Bolton-le-Sands 
in Lancashire, where the people 
give a penny for every night 
without a siren, and- twopence 
when bombs fall nearby but not 
on them. 

Bit by bit Thank-You pennies 
mount up to pounds; and every 
now and then Miss Mabel Light- 
fcct sends off a cheque to some 
unhappy spot damaged by raids. 


The Little Film That May Save Your Health 


J)eaths from tuberculosis last 
year numbered 25,000, a wel¬ 
come drop of 3000 from the two 
previous war years, when it 
seemed that this disease was 
again increasing. 

This figure, though it is the 
same as in 1938, the lowest on 
record, is far too high, and in 
announcing it Mr Ernest Brown, 
Minister of Health, declared that 
the Government had begun a 
campaign to detect the presence 
of the disease in its earliest 


stages, when there was a good 
chance of curing it. 

Miniature X-ray machines are 
being sent to County Councils by 
means of which 500 negatives on 
kinema film can be taken every 
day. Each of the square-inch 
negatives is then enlarged on a 
screen and examined by doctors, 
who make fuller investigation of 
any case showing the slightest 
symptoms. These are four or five 
in every 100, though in a test in 
a big London factory where -90 


per cent of the staff volunteered 
for the test only three per 1000 
were suspicious cases. 

The staff of Mr Brown, him¬ 
self included, are to be filmed. 

Mr Brown urges that everyone 
whose film shows the slightest 
tendency to, tuberculosis should 
have immediate treatment,- and 
the Government is providing 
special maintenance allowances 
for the necessary period, enabling 
the patient to cease work for the 
purpose; 


for there is no lack of wages to 
pay such fines. 

Lord Elton points to the need 
to do more for young people 
from 14 to 18. As things are, boys 
and girls of 16 register for 
Service training, but, most of 
them do not train. The L C C 
find that only 17 per cent join 
youth movements. If we take 
compulsory powers to set married 
women to making munitions, 
might we not take compulsory 
powders' to see that all our boys 
and girls are trained for their 
future good? 

BORSTAL AND ETON 
IN CAMP 

The Youth Service Work 
Camps are doing excellent work; 
the only pity is that there are not 
more youths in them. Mr 
Kenneth Lindsay, M P, tells us 
that this- year youth service 
volunteers are setting up 20 
camps where tree-felling and 
other useful work will be done. 
The boys get board and lodging 
and 6s a week pocket money. 
They organise their own pro¬ 
gramme and routines and plan 
their entertainments. 

A very interesting thing in this 
connection- is that Borstal boys 
and Eton boys have been 
associated in carrying them on, 
and the experiment is regarded 
as a success. 

TREES FOR CHINA 

The U S ' Forest Service has 
given the United China Relief 
organisation a supply of tree seeds 
to be planted on barren areas of 
North-west China. 

The lack of trees in many parts 
of China is considered to be 
responsible for the great floods 
which cause so much damage and 
suffering. 

AN ANCIENT NUISANCE 

Our august contemporary The 
Times published the following 
appeal from one of its readers on 
April 27, 1843—more than 100 

years ago; 

May I entreat you to raise your 
all-powerful voice with a view to 
put down a most intolerable 
public nuisance? I allude to the 
practice of smoking now - in 
general use by apprentices, shop- 
boys, and others on board the 

.numerous steam-boats that ply 

upon the river. Have not the 

captains power to put down this 
nuisance, and would it not be to 
their interest to do so? 

The Editor so much agreed 
with the protesting reader that 
he appended a footnote saying 
that; 

' At every place to which the 
public resort to obtain fresh, air 
'some shop boy is found (no gentle¬ 
man ever is) to pollute the 
atmosphere around him with 
cheap cigars. 

What, we wonder, would The. 
Times editor have said 100 years 
ago if he could have imagined 
that in 1943 cigars would be so 
dear that only the rich could buy 
them, while ’the chief pollution 
of the air would be done with 
cigarettes, largely Smoked by 
women, and also by children, in 
spite of the law. 

Lucky 

A prisoner of war in ibriting 
Home from Germany says: 

Did you ever stop to think how 
lucky a prisoner of war really is? 
No rent, rates, or taxes; ho 
shopping bills or creditors. 
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What Gan a Little Chap Do? 

YYTiiat can a little chap dp * That’s an excellent thing he 
. For his country and for- 
you ? 

What can a little chap do ? 

He can play a straight game all 
". through : _ 

That’s one good thing he can 
do. 

He can fight Jike a Krlfght 


FUMING & PUFFING 

WJmi tobacco'half a crown an 
ounce and more, smokers 
are mostly still at full blast 
the whole day through. Even 
the wisest of. men have- spent 
much of their time in puffing, 
and Carlyle, Kingsley, and 
Tennyson were all slaves to the 

burning weed. Carlvle smoked T . ,. „ , , ,, , 

like a furnace ; Kingsley had il < l :>r ^ lc Truth and the Right . -.. 

churchwarden clay pipes hidden That s another good thing he He can march in the queue 


That’s an 
can do. 

He can look to the Light, 

He can keep his thought white, 
He can fight the great fight, 

He can do with his might 
What is good in God’s sight; 
Those are truly great things he 
can do. ' • 

Though his years be but few, 
If he keeps himself true 


in every nook of the 
so that he might pick 


garden 
one up 


can do., 


and smoke at will; while He can shun all that’s mean, 
Tennyson stuffed his tobacco, He can keep himself clean, 
into a great jar big enough for Both without and within ; 


an ancestral urn. 

These three would probably 
fume a, good deal today, but 
certainly they would puff, puff, 
puff. 

© 

An American Changes 
His Mind 

WfE like this little story of the re¬ 
tired Justice Louis Brandeis. 
", In the dark days when France 
fell, and gloom spread all over 
the 'world, the American -jurist 
was asked what he thought of 
the future. 

"It looks dark, and there is 
little hope,” he said, shaking his 
head sadly; “people are afraid 
to. die.” 

But a few months later, after 
many of our towns had been 
terribly blitzed, the venerable 
jurist changed his mind. “ Civilis¬ 
ation is.not doomed,” he declared 
.triumphantly; “on the contrary, 
Nazism must lose, for 'at last there 
is a people who are not afraid of 
dying.” 

© 

Now it Will Be Three 
Times 

Twice in history has there been 
witnessed the struggle of the 
highest individual genius against 
the resources and institutions of 
a great nation, and in both cases 
the nation has been ^victorious. 
For 17 years Hannibal strove 
against Rome ; for 16 years 
.Napoleon Buonaparte strove 
against England.| The efforts of 
the first ended in Zama, those of 
the second in Waterloo. 

Thomas Arnold 


That’s a very fine thing he can 
do. 

His soul he can brace* 

Against everything base. 

And the trace will be seen 
All his life ill his face ; 

© 

The Lord Chief and 
the Quacks 

J^ord Chief'Justice Hewakt, 
who has passed to his in¬ 
heritance after a long and notable 
life , of public service, has been 
widely lamented throughout the 
legal, and political worlds, which 
ho adorned. It has been said 
that his judgments will live for 
generations. 

One of them the C N is 
delighted to remember, and it is 
to be hoped that it,will be widely 
recalled after the war, when we 
are building up a. better world 
and a nobler system of education. 

I11 those days it will be needfuf 
to abolish the quackeries which' 
have for so long held sway in 
Fleet Street and out of it, and 
we may well' remember Lord 
Hewart’s scathing judgment of a 
newspaper article by one of our 
star quacks. 

The question,” said the Lord 
Chief Justice, “ is not whether 
this article is a collection of 
imbecile and repulsive, twaddle ; 
.if that had been so there could- 
be only one answer.” 

It seems enough, and we may 
well wish Parliament and the 
Board of Education could take 
note of it. *. v 


Under the Editor's Table 


Some canteens are not 
fit for pigs, says a 
speaker. But they are 
not meant for pigs. 

" " ' CL 

Phe hoe is a substitute 
for the hose. But 
makes it difficult to get 
your boots on. ' 

□ 

•British airmen never 
get fed up. They 
always come, down for 
meals. 

; .0 
Public schoolboys still 
- go in for fencing. 
Will they come and re¬ 
pair-ours*? 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If British 
soldiers keep 
cool in hot 
pursuit 


standing Committee 
is examining the 
housing situation.' It 
will have to sit on it. 

Sailors are being urged 
to ' grow vegetables. 
Sea-kale ? 

/ a 

t\n 'animal trainer has. 

applied for a ration 
book lor. an ape. But 
you mustn’t monkey 
about with rationing. 

0 

Some people dislike arti- 
,. ficial flowers. In 
fact they like to pick cuid 
choose. 


Of the Good and the Great, 
Who battled with fate 
And won through; 

That’s a wonderful thing he 
can do. 

And in each little tiling 
He can follow the King ; 

Yes, in each smallest thing - 
He can follow the King, - 
He can follow the Christ-, the 
King. Joljn Oxenham 

'© ' 

The Harvesters, 1943 

'J’here’s a wild, melodious 
. tramping : 

In each marching step it weaves 
Scent of roses, lilies, myrtle. 
Heather, shamrock, maple leaves. 
Tis the harvesters of Freedom, 
Bringing in their precious sheaves! 

Egbert Sandford 

© 

BEER AND SHIPS AND 
A POET 

A correspondent in flic North 
of England, where cominon- 
sensc is vigorous and widespread, 
writes to call our attention to a 
poem by one of our gallant and 
humorous M P's, Member for 
Oxford. 

Mr A. P. Herbert has felt it 
his duty to write twelve curious 
lines in a .Sunday paper to a 
noble teetotaller. . We cannot 
know whether die is. thinking of 
General Montgomery, or any of 
the 180 teetotal members of the. 
House ofCommons, or any of the 
teetotal Prime Ministers of the 
British Empire, but any one of 
them will be able to defend 
himself against the sneer that 
the beer drinker is, worth ip 
times as much to his country as 
the man who leaves beer alone. 
We can let that go, as it is demon¬ 
strably false in every sense. 

But what is utterly unworthy 
of any poet, and specially of a 
Member for Oxford University, 
where Logic is well understood, • 
is the statement that Beer does 
not cost us any ships. 

The truth' is that beer takes 
750,000 tons of our home-grown 
food, it being given this priority 
for some mysterious reason, 
that all this grain is replaced 
from abroad, so that - beer uses 
up 750',000 tons of shipping space." 

' Any denial of this truth serves 
only to hide one of the gravest 
'facts of our time. ' 

■ © 

- ' JUST AN IDEA 
That is an excellent thought we 
were reading the other day — that, 
if a man has common sense and 
character, his mistakes are the 
soundest investment he makes, for 
he learns from them. 


Nicholas CopiR 

He Shook Men's A 

> 

It is 400 years on May 24 since Nicholas Copernia 
passed out of the world in which he had made a grei 
- discovery that he was afraid to publish. When at last h 


had the courage to proclaim 

Ptolemy, the Greek scientist, 

taught that the earth is an 
immovable body, poised in the 
centre of an immense solid 
sphere, in which the sun and 
stars are fixed. In order to give 
us night and day, winter and 
summer these stars had to re¬ 
volve completely round us once 
every 24 hours,- like slaves circling 
about the person of an omnipo¬ 
tent sovereign. It was a fine 
lordly idea, making the earth and 
those who dwelled on it the 
unchallengeable monarchs' of 
Creation. 

The Sun and the Earth 

But the logical mind of 
Copernicus, aided by study in 
every available moment of leisure, 
detected fallacies in the system. 
He saw that the supposed move¬ 
ment of the heavens round the 
earth was only apparent, not.real.. 
He came to the tremendous con¬ 
clusion that the rising of the sun 
in the east and its setting in the 
west result, not from the sun’s 
travelling round the earth, but. 
from the earth rotating upon its 
own axis every 24 hours. 

The thought was terrible in an 
age whose religion was bound up 
with the belief in a fixed earth, 
with the heavens reverently re¬ 
volving round it. But that was 
not all; another terrifying hypo¬ 
thesis had to be grappled .with: 
not only did the earth rotate 
daily, it must revolve yearly 
round the sun, if his calculations 
were correct, 

A commonplace even td 
children today, the theory was so 
revolutionary then as to shake the 
very soul of the great thinker. He 
would have all the world against 
him if he declared his theory. 

He could not grasp all the 
. meanings of the immense truth 

* that had irresistibly possessed his 
mind. Science in its first footings 
from the cradle makes many false 
steps, and the case of Copernicus 
was no exception. Still he had 
reached the first rough sketch -of 
a sublime truth. Ptolemy’s ' 
system, which it was a dangerous 
heresy to deny, was wrong. 

Working in Secret 

Ptolemy taught that the 
■heavens, travelling round the 
earth every day, had to reverse 
their motion and travel in the 
opposite direction once in 250 

• centuries. Copernicus, with his 
discovery of the imaginary axis of 
the earth tilting slightly in the 
course of the ages, would thus 
explain the apparent altered posi¬ 
tion of the celestial bodies amid 
which the solar system moves. 

The Ptolemaic system, with its 
closed universe and stars fixed 
immovably in it, demands that 
each star shall be the same dis¬ 
tance from the earth, as every 
tiny eminence on the skin of an 
orange must be the same dis¬ 
tance from the centre of the 
orange! Copernicus saw that with 
an open universe, through which 
the earth was moving, the visible 
stars might vary enormously in 
size and in distance from us and 
each other. That in itself proved 
to him that.it would be impossible 
for the entire vault of heaven to 
revolve daily about the earth; the 


it and defy the Church he uy 



The dying Copernicus f 


velocity required to carry the 
vast distant worlds made such 
diurnal revolution incredible?. 

All this time he was worki u 
secretly, or as secretly as possib 
letting only a few scholars km , 
of his conclusions. -He kept t- 
authorities of the bishopric 
good humour by battling wi 
their rapacious enemies and 
inventing a hydraulic pump 1 
them by which they could ra. 
water for the monastery. 

To let the Pope know of 1 
theories was a thought t 
terrible to be contemplated i 
many years; but Martin Luth 
busy with the Reformation, hea 
of his revolutionary ideas, and 
1526 signed an indignant ed 
against him! . The Rom: 
Catholic Church, whose teaching. 
Copernicus flatly contradicted a' 
to the lordship of the earth, was 
silent. 

But the world was really 
stirring. Columbus discovered 
the New World just as Copernicu- 
set about his discoveries concer. 
_ing the universe. More and mo: 

The Building Socle 

Qur building society system is 
excellent save in one respect, 
and that is that building societif 
are not allowed to build. It 
- hoped that schemes will t 
arranged to enable buildii 
society clients to acquire sit i 
and build houses for their ov 
occupation instead of buyii 
ready-made houses. 

To make this effective it won 
be necessary for building soeietie 
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i’s Newsc cpcr 

nicus of Poland 

inds 400 Years Ago 

on his death bed; his "real book was put, fresh from the 


printer, into his dying hdnds. 
the discovery of this Polish 
men's knowledge of the Earth 



s the pages of his new book 


the astronomer’s secret leaked 
abroad, arid two enlightened 
cardinals urged him to publish. 
They did not quite ■ grasp what 
they were doing; they did not 
realise that - s£Venty years after 
the death of Copernicus his book 
would be banned, and that any¬ 
one reading it or believing what 
he taught might be burned as a 
heretic! . - * 

■ Copernicus at last sent his 
manuscript to the printers, and 
, it happened that he awaited the 
proofs of it on his deathbed. Our 
poet, Alfred Noyes, has put the 
scene dramatically into his poems 
The Torch Bearers. 

He pictures Copernicus un¬ 
willing to pass from the earth till 
he has seen his book, but those 
about the dying astronomer’s 
room know that, though the 
Church has approved of its publi¬ 
cation, the book has been savagely 
mutilated and the astronomer’s 
supreme discoveries have been 
treated as a dream. 

The watchers by the dying man 
are harassed by doubt. What if 

f and the Architect 

to employ talented architects to 
produce really good designs and 
to obtain prices for their erection 
from competent builders. This 
would enable the public to obtain 
good quality in houses, and pre¬ 
vent their being palmed off with 
indifferent speculative work. 

We cordially commend this 
suggestion to those in charge of 
the enormous sums invested in 

- building societies. 


It is a dramatic' story, for 
doctor's son revolutionised 
and the entire Solar System. 1 

he should" discover. that his an¬ 
nouncement to the world has - 
been altered, his book spoiled, and 
that his message is not to be 
passed on'to the future complete? 
So, in/their fear lest he should 
find out what the priests had 
done, they keep back his book till 
almost the last hour. 

Then, like a dying soldier, that 
x must leave 

His last command to others, while 
the fight 

Is yet uncertain, and the victory 
far, i ' 

Copernicus whispered, in a fevered 
dream, 

“Yes, it is Death. But you must 
hold him back, 

There, in the doorway, for a little 
while, 

Until I know the work is rightly 
done. 

Use all your weapons, doctor. I 
must live 

To see and touch one' copy of my 
book. 

Have they not brought it yet? 

They promised me 
It should be here by nightfall. 

One of you go 

. And hasten it. I can hold back - 
Death till dawn. 

What has delayed them? Will not 
someone go , 

And tell thc-m that my strength is 
running out? 

’< Tell them that book would he an 
angel's hand 

In mine, an easier pillow for my 
head, 

A little lantern in the engulfing 
dark. 

You see, I hid its struggling light 
so long 

Under- too small a. bushel, and I 
fear 

It may go out for ever. In the 
noon 

Of life's brief day I could not see 
the need 

As now I see it, when the night 
shuts down. , 

I was afraid, perhaps, it might 
confuse 

The lights that guide us for tfje 
souls of men.’’ 

And, indeed, well might he be 
afraid of the shock that would 
come when the teaching of the 
past was'proved to be an error, 
and men would ask: 

We who believed - 
In our own - majesty, we who 
walked with gods 

_ As younger sons on this proud 
central stage, 

Round which the whole ’bright 
, firma'ment revolved 
For our especial glory, must v/e 
creep 

Like ants upon our midget ball of 
dust, 

Lost in immensity? 

The close of this noble chapter 
of the last hours of this great 
■man is nobly presented: 

A shadow moved towards him 
from the door. 

Copernicus, with a cry, upraised 
his head. ■ , 

"The hook, I cannot see it, let me 
feel ’ 

The lettering on the cover. 

It is here! 

Put out the lamp now. Draw those 
curtains back, 

And let me die with starlight on 
my face. 

An angel’s hand in mine . . . yes; 

I can say. 

My nunc dimittis now . . . light, 

- and more light 
In that pure realm whose darkness 
is our peace.” _ 

And so this old man passes 
cn, content, not knowing the 
treachery practised on the book 
he left behind. 


May 22, 1943 
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Recipe For a Happy Life 


Imperishable, 

" Re fruitful, and multiply and 
replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” 

This was the first great com¬ 
mandment giyen for collective 
society, and wliat country has 
ever been so largely empowered 
to act in obedience to it as 
England at this day ? 

The seas are ours, and to every # 
part of the uninhabited or un¬ 
civilised world our laws, our 
language, our institutions, and 
our Bible may be communicated. 
Fear not, if these seeds be sown, 
but that- God will give the in¬ 
crease. Earthquakes may shake 
this island, from its foundation, 
or volcanic eruptions lay it 
waste, or it may sink into the 
abyss and leave only rocks and 
shoals to mark its place . . . but 
earth itself must be destroyed 
before that from which Britain 
derives her pre-eminence can 
perish, if she do but enlarge 
herself, and send forth her 
blessings to the remotest parts 
of the globe. Robert Southey 

They Told Him So 

| cave my life for freedom—This 
* I know. 

For those who bade me fight had 

told me so. \V. N. Ewer 

* 

THE LAST JOURNEY 

There is no death, only a journey 
beyond the world into Eternity. Here 
the poet imagines the Last Messenger 
speaking: 

/Tome, Friend, sit not within 
thy small dull room. 

And sink for ever in abysmal 
gloom ; 

Waste not tliy precious time, 
but come with me, 

And change thy grief and gloom 
to ecstasy. 


'Y’hkee things to start : an ounce 
apiece 

Of Patience, and Repose, and 
Peace ; 

Of Conscience, one whole pound 
entire 

To happy live ye do require. 

Of Pastimes, gather as ye go 

What thy one hand will not 
o’erflow. 

To three good drachms at least 
give scope 

Of pleasant Memory and Hope, 

But moisten these ■ with liquor 
made 

From those true Joys that never, 
fade. 


Then of Love's' magic drops a 
few. 

But add these sparingly 
thereto. 

For they a bitter flame pour 
down 

Which naught but tears have 
power to drown. " <. 

Grind these and mix, e’er being 
content. 

An ounce to even of Merriment. 

All tins may be a failure yet 

If in your prayers ye should 
forget 

That Health can only added be 

By God unto the Recipe. 

Marguerite of Navarre, 1500 


No Pleasure Is Comparable to This 


W/hat is truth ? said jesting 
Pilate, and would not wait 
for an answer. 

Trutl? is a naked and open 
daylight that doth not show the 
masks and mummeries and tri¬ 
umphs of the world half so 
stately and daintily' as candle¬ 
light. 

The poet saith excellently well 
—It is a pleasure to stand upon 
the shore and to see ships tossed 
upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand 
in the window of a castle and to 


see a battle, and the adventures 
below ; but no pleasure is com¬ 
parable .to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth and to 
see the errors and wanderings 
and mists and - tempests in the 
vale below, so always that this 
prospect be with pity and not 
with pride. 

Certainly it is heaven upon 
earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in provi¬ 
dence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. Francis Bacon 


When the Years Have Died Away 


’J’he rain had fallen, the poet 
arose, 

HR passed by the town and out 
of the street, 

A light wind blew from the gates 
of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went over 
the wheat, - 

And he sat him down in a lonely 
place. 

And chanted a melody loud and 
sweet 

That made the wild swan pause 
in her cloud 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 


he 


a 


The swallow stopped as 
hunted the fly, 

The snake slipped under 
spray ; 

The wild -hawk stood with the 
down on his beak, 

And stared, with liis foot on the 
prey ; 

And the nightingale thought, 
" I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay. 

For he sings of . what the world 
will be 

When the years have died away.” 

Tennyson, l of years ago - 


We’ll sail together o’er the 
tranquil bay, 

And greet the dim horizon far 
away ; 

We’ll climb flic cloud-swept 
ramparts of the skies. 

And watch the endless worlds 
of night arise. 

On wings of glory we w ill make a 

flight. v . . 

Across the boundless spaces of 
tile night. 

And read the hidden future and 
the past; 

And find that all the world is 
blest at last. E. Oxburgli 


A Government and Its People 

pooD men who love tranquillity, 
who desire to abide by the 
laws and enjoy 'their benefits, 
who would gladly, spill their 
blood in the defence of their - 
country, seeing their property 
destroyed, their families insulted, 
and their lives endangered, tlieir 
persons injured-, and seeing 
nothing in prospect that fore¬ 
bodes a change for . the better, 
become tired of and disgusted 
with a government that offers 
them no protection. 

Abraham Lincoln 


THIS ENGLAND 


The village of Had'ow in Kent 
with its slender castle tower 
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Getting to Know 
the World 

■"The British Council, in addition to its activities abroad, is 
t carrying on a valuable education work in the Provinces. 

Recognising that the presence 
of Allied forces in this country 
presents an unequalled oppor¬ 
tunity of learning something at 
first hand of other nations, the 
Council undertook an experi¬ 
ment at Manchester. It in¬ 
vited the head teachers of the 
secondary schools of the area to 
join in a three-day course for 
sixth-form pupils, to be ad¬ 
dressed by Allied officers or 
qualified Allied civilians. 

The British Council made it¬ 
self responsible for the organisa¬ 
tion, engaged the fine lecture 
theatre of the Manchester Cen¬ 
tral Library, and provided re¬ 
freshments. The pupils paid a 
fee of 2s 6d, and 300 attended, 
mostly girls. There were six lec¬ 
tures by Army officers of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Norway, Poland, and 
the United States, a Chinese 
student, and a Russian-born 
Englishwoman with experience 
of the social services of Soviet 
Russia. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 22, 1943 


cn postbag The Great Lie and 

the Great Truth 


It was clear from the first lec¬ 
ture that the course, because of 
its human touch, was a success. 
Each lecture comprised a ' two- 
hour session, the first hour de¬ 
voted to a general talk by the 
lecturer and the second hour to 
questions from the pupils. The 
questions' period was the 
brightest feature and was. very 
revealing. At Manchester the 
girls were much more eager than 
the boys, but the most interest¬ 
ing feature was the type, of ques¬ 
tion asked. They did not want 
to know from the American, for 
instance, about Chicago gang¬ 
sters or Hollywood; they wanted 
to know about local, and national 


government. Were there equal 
voting rights for women; was 
there free expression of opinion; 
what was the system of educa¬ 
tion? 

The pupils, too, had a remark¬ 
ably close knowledge of a num¬ 
ber of the countries and their 
personalities, and asked discern¬ 
ing questions about them. 

The Manchester experiment 
won the approval of the Board 
of Education, and similar courses 
have now been' held at Bradford 
and Leeds and Hull, where, with 
the full cooperation of the local 
education authorities, it was pos¬ 
sible to provide them without fee 
to the pupils. 

‘ In each of these cities about 
300 pupils sacrificed a part of 
their mid-term holiday to attend 
the courses, and here again the 
pupils showed a refreshing and 
objective alertness, in which 
the boys were more in evidence 
than, at Manchester. The basis 
of a broad humane outlook was 
clearly seen in the pupils, em¬ 
phasised by the social character 
of their questions. 

At Leeds the countries repre¬ 
sented were Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Russia, United 
States, and China; and at Brad¬ 
ford, ' Yugoslavia, Holland,, Nor¬ 
way, United States, Russia, and 
China. The speakers for Nor¬ 
way. Russia, United States and 
China lectured at both cities." 
After a. morning session of two 
hours they were taken by car to' 
the other city', given a hurried 
lunch, and then they began 
another two hours of lecturing 
and replying to questions. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


WEE THING 

jwo eyes of blue, 

Such a wonderful hue ! 
Sparkling bright with jhe light 
From the skies they fell 
through. 

Tip-tilted nose, 

A ridiculous pose, a 

And a mouth looking just * 

Like a half-opened rose. 

Curls of spun gold, 

Too elusive to hold, 

Hiding treasures that none 
But an angel could mould. 

Fingers that cling 
(Can you hear my heart sing ?) 
Tis o’erflowing with love 
For my precious wee thing. 

Margaret Lillie 
- 0 E. 



A Spelling Bee 


The Dove & the Ant 

Qne day an ant fell into a 
stream and the current 
carried the insect away. , 

A dove, pitying the ant’s 
distress, picked a twig and 
dropped it into the water. 
The ant was able to crawl on 
to this twig, which presently 
became lodged against the 
bank of the stream, and so 
the'insect escaped with its life. 

A short time after a man 
with a gun attempted to shoot 
the dove; but as he was about 
to fire the ant crept up the 
back of his boot and bit'his 
leg so hard that it .caused 
him to miss his aim, and the 
dove flew safely away. 

One good turn deserves 
another. 

PRAYER 

ry-AR Lord! Lind Lord! 

Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou loilt look on all / love 
Tenderly today. 

Weed their hearts of weari¬ 
ness; 

Scatter every care 

Down a, wake of angel-wings 

Winnowing the air. 

Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And ivitli all the needy 
O divide, l pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! - 


LUXURIES FIRST 

~P)e«t Editor, In this town (and 
I believe all over England 
it is the same) the grocers can ' 

■ deliver food only to: the out¬ 
lying parts of the city. Every-. 
body else must fetch their food. 
But I am informed that those 
who are licensed can deliver 
beer wherever they like, and as 
often as they wish. 

Also many public houses in 
this city are being painted in 
a profuse manner, even brick¬ 
work (which does not need 
paint for preservation pur¬ 
poses); yet no paint is avail¬ 
able to preserve beople’s homes. 

I am not bigoted about beer, 
but this is a shocking state of 
affairs, .and shows the strength 
of the trade. 

Ernest Stevens . 

THIS KIND WORLD 

J)ear Editor, Your paragraph 
on This Kind World reminds 
me of an experience I had in 
Prague in pre-war days. 

In that city I had the misfor¬ 
tune to. have my pocket book 
stolen. Fortunately, my passport 
and travel tickets were in another 
wallet, so that my need was 
simply, cash, with which to pay 
my way for the rest of the holi¬ 
day. 

I was directed to a bank, the 
manager of which was an 
Englishman. He could not see 
his way to advance me the cash, 
because I had no account with a 
commercial bank in the home 
country. I was turning to go 
away very disappointed, when he 
said, “I am very sorry that I 
cannot put this’ through for you 
as a business transaction, but if 
you will accept £20 as a private 
loan out of my own pocket I will 
be pleased to let you have it.” 

John, Grant, 

.15, Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 

A LITTLE DRINK 

JJear Editor, Having enjoyed 
your papers for over 30 
years may I send you this little 
tale? 

The Dog Hospital van comes 
to our town every Thursday 
morning, and a friend of mine, 
has taken her dog to’ be treated. 
It has been cured, but still he 
goes up.on his own every Thurs¬ 
day morning when- the van 
comes, and the Vet just gives 
him a tabiespoonful of water 
and off he goes home again, 
quite content. 

Mrs E. Rogers, 
Morley, Leeds 

Geelong’s Band 
of Hope 

The oldest Band of Hope in 
Australia, af Geelong in Victoria, 
has , celebrated its seventieth 
birthday. Its work has • never 
been interrupted. 

. As we have seen by the 
speeches of Mr Curtin, public 
opinion in Australia is much 
concerned at seeing the disas¬ 
trous effects of drinking on the 
" war effort, and the Band of 
Hope is doing all it can to help 
to arouse the Christian Church 
to take action. 

Already the Commonwealth 
Government has cut -down the 
production of beer by one-third, 
and severe restrictions have been 
imposed on drink advertisements 
(which' have-.'been altogether 
, stopped in Canada). 


"VY/e all remember the speech in which Mr Churchill said 
” something which meant that if we wanted to start giving 
away the British Empire we should have to get a new Prime 
Minister, and the other day the Colonial Secretary said we 
were not. going to give up our Colonial Empire, and were, not 
waiting.for other nations to help us in administering it. 

The famous Lord Bennett also, the only Empire Prime 
Minister living among us at home, has also said in very plain 
language that we do not need to be ashamed of our record as 
empire-builders, even while we confess the faults and mistakes 
we have made in the process. 

that is what Goebbels hopes for. 
He hopes to see people here ask¬ 
ing why America cannot mind 
her own business, and then he 
will set his agents to reply that 
such things are everybody’s busi¬ 
ness, and that American critics 
of Britain’s Empire are doing a 
good job. And so they are—for 
Germany. 

Take another point. Before 
this war began Nazi agents were 
very busy all over Western 
Europe, and in Russia, making 
mischief against America. People 
in France, in Italy, in the 
Netherlands and in Scandinavia 
were all fed with the same story 
—that the Americans meant to 
dominate the trade of Europe, 
flood Europe’s markets with 
American goods; but that they 
would not accept a fair exchange 
and let European goods flow into 
the United States. 

A World Asleep 

. “Defend yourselves against 
America!” That was the cry in 
many articles in ’ the enslaved 
Press of Europe, and no sooner 
had these articles-appeared than 
the German agents cabled them, 
back to the U S A, inviting the 
American people to see how 
jealous the European nations 


Now', something is going on be¬ 
hind the scenes to call for pro¬ 
nouncements of this kind, which 
are not so simple as they seem. 
We need not look far to discover 
“ the nigger in the woodpile.” It 
is dear Doctor Goebbels. He has 
many subtle agents working for 
him all over the world, but he 
also has quite a number of simple 
and innocent helpers. 

One by One 

Let. us put ourselves in his 
place for a moment. Despite her 
immense remaining strength, 
Germany has lost the war. De¬ 
feat stares her in the face, 
though she may be very clever 
in trying to stave it off. 

What is to be done in such a 
situation? One thing most cer-' 
tainly, and that is to promote 
disagreement between the Allies 
as soon as possible and as 
thoroughly as possible. 

We all know the short truth 
about Hitler’s technique, One by’ 
One. It was his plan not to 
meet all his foes at once, but to 
destroy them singly. Now he 
hopes to use a variation of the 
same method. His , foes are 
united in battle against him, but 
before the great converging blow 
is struck he hopes to undermine 


their, unity. He thinks he can were of American enterprise. 


unpick the mighty bundle of 
' rods prepared for his back, and 
reduce them “one by one,” " 

Sfeeds of Distrust 

So he sets his agents in the 
United States to question the 
character and constitution of 
the British Empire, which, with 
all its errors of the past, and 
perhaps its failure to react 
swiftly to problems of the pre¬ 
sent, has built up a pattern of 
freedom and comradeship such 
as the Nazi butchers of Europe 
cannot understand. He wants 
the American people, so many 
millions of \yhom are little con¬ 
cerned in their daily lives with 
any continent but their own, to 
ask why Britain should have .so 
much of the map. 

He wants to get some of them 
inquiring why they should not 
take a hand in the administra¬ 
tion of the British Empire, to 
prevent it from exercising 
tyranny over subject peoples. 
Yes, this murderer of innocent 
and helpless millions is working 
to that end. He may not expect 
that the British Empire will 
politely- disintegrate, but one 
• thing useful to him might hap¬ 
pen. The question might be taken 
up in America. Indeed, it is being' 
taken up; we can read the signs in 
many American newspapers and 
magazines. The agitation ’itself 
would have no result in any 
political change of British' 

. arrangements, but it might at 
least arouse resentment here at 
home, and in our Dominions. And 


Thus -was mutual distrust and 
suspicion fomented on both sides 
of the Atlantic by -the old 
technique of “one by one.” 
While Germany was growing in 
evil intent and in evil strength 
until she was ready to loose the 
final horror upon a world asleep, 
she set herself to divide the 
forces of resistance which she 
knew full well would be too 
much for her as long as they 
were united. ■ 

Poison the air of unity; that 
was the plan. Keep apart in 
mutual squabbling those who 
should be joining in mutual 
defence. That is how he began, 
and he is at it again. Do not let 
us forget that Hitler has never 
lost faith in the Great Lie. He 
is satisfied that if it is repeated 
often enough, it must in the end 
be credited. 

The Atlantic Charter 

It is for every, one of us to 
remember this trick, and not be 
deceived by what is happening. 
Let us hammer home, to Ger¬ 
mans and to the whole world, 
that we are not breaking up our 
unity, nor are we minded to de¬ 
part from the. straight path 
which lies before us. We have 
the Atlantic Charter, within 
whose . bounds we can settle all 
disputes which preseht con¬ 
ditions' may - proffer to the 
various elements of union. Those 
matters can well wait until the 
one great affair is settled, and 
the power of Germany is 
broken for all time. 
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The Hitler Salute 
is Passing 

Ane of the most interesting items of news which has leaked out 
from Germany is that the old German greeting of “Gruss 
Gott ”(God be with you) is-reviving and Heil Hitler is not so 
frequently heard, especially in the country districts of Bavaria. 

The new movement is grow- at hospitals unless soldiers 
ing, and is a symbol for many specially ask for them. Soldiers 
of those who dislike the Nazi' frequently make such requests 
attitude to Christianity. , because of their opposition to 

People who haven’t attended the Nazis, 
church for 20 years have begun' Recently an . army bishop 
to go again, in many cases wrote a pastoral letter ending 
primarily to find an outlet for with' a prayer for. Hitler to be 
their feelings against the regime, distributed down the line and 


More and more are beginning 
to realise that Christianity stands 
for ideals diametrically opposed 
to Nazism. 


to soldiers, but lower clergymen 
refused to distribute it because 
of the prayer for Hitler.. 

In Church circles the urames 


Strangely enough the Nazis of Christian fighters like the 
do not dare 1 to close the Pastors Schneider and Nie- 
churches, although they realise moellerare revered, and the story 


what is going* on in Christian 
circles. Likewise, most people, 
except Government officials, 
are now not afraid to attend 
church, and many churches are 
full. 

It is still impossible for any 
clergyman to speak his mind 
from the pulpit, however, al- 


of their fight against the Nazis 
is kept alive by being told to the 
young. These Christian heroes 
are gaining ground over the 
usual Hitler Youth heroes. 

Pastor Schneider was arrested 
by the Gestapo in 1939, From 
his prison cell he preached ’ ser¬ 
mons to the crowd outside, 


though occasionally fiery letters creating a sensation. He was 
from clergymen are read in offered his freedom if he would 
public or handed about secretly, ‘renounce his opposition to the 
, A constant struggle appears Nazis, but he refused,- and he 
to be going on between the was finally shot. The Nazis re- 
Nazis and the Churches for the ported that he had died from 
hearts of the German people, natural causes, but the Ger- 
Clergymen have nqw been for- mans are aware of the true 
bidden to visit wounded soldiers cause of his death. 

A New Roosevelt Idea 

President Roosevelt says he 
has'in mind a plan that every 
young American should spend a 
year in some form of compulsory 
national service after the war. 

The reasons he gives are that 
the expensive army camps should 
be used for national peacetime 
improvements as well as war¬ 
time needs. Also, he says, the 
health and educational benefits 
derived by men in army life are 
so immense that they should be 
continued. 

He points out that young men 
and girls should be called upon 
to make a “ citizen contribution ” 
to the Government of one year of 


their life on leaving high school 
or university. 

—Another interesting statement 
by the President is that the aver¬ 
age army conscript has.got rid of 
four inches off his stomach, 
added one inch to his chest, and 
added an average of almost an 
inch to his height. He went on 
to say that some of them have 
received more education and 
manual training than, in 'civilian 
life. Further, he said, he found 
the morale of soldiers, war 
workers, and the public generally 
to be far higher than Washing¬ 
ton believed it to be. People were 
ready for sacrifice. 


Good News in the 
Hour of Trouble 

A Fine Story From Persia 

The head of the Faraman 
School anil Orphanage at Ker- 
manshah in Persia writes to tell 
ns that last year the wheat crop 
failed and the orphanage, like 
the people all around it, was in 
dire straits. But it is everlast¬ 
ingly true that they ‘that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength, and this is the wonder¬ 
ful pews that reaches us from 
the orphanage. 

fpHE people in the vicinity art* 
anxiously looking about for 
wheat and trying to. find some 
means of buying enough to carry 
them through till next harvest. 
We shall probably have to buy 
something like ten tons. 

The money for this has not 
been available. We have been 
waiting on the Lord, knowing full 
well that He Who owns the silver 
and the gold, and the cattle on a 
thousand hills, would provide for 
our meals in His own time and 
way. 

Then last Sunday, like a beam 
of light through the darkness, 
came a letter from the Minister 
of the Court in Teheran, saying 
that the work of the Faraman 
Orphanage had been called to 
the attention of His Majesty the 
Shah, and he was pleased to 
make a contribution of ten thou¬ 
sand rials. At the same time a 
notice came from the National 
Bank in Kermanshah stating 
that the moirey had been received 
and was being held subject to 
our order. Ten thousand rials at 
the present rate of exchange is 
equivalent to something more 
than three hundred dollars. 
While this will, not get all the 
wheat we need, it is a wonderful 
■ help. 

Two days after the credit for 
the money arrived, word came 
that some peopie in a neighbour¬ 
ing village had brought wheat 
from a district forty miles away 
and were willing to sell it. We 
inspected the -wheat and bought 
what was left of it. Two tons have 
just been delivered. 


Farmer's Revolution 

A very big change is being made in agriculture, nothing less 
than a revolution in marketing ways, arising from the 
setting up of-grain-drying stations by the Government. 
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Here’s a laxative for young or 
old, for the strong or the delicate, 
Lixen is thoroughly effective in 
action and, at the same time, so 
gentle as to be quite safe even 
for children. Made from senna 
pods, Lixen doesn’t ‘gripe’ or 
irritate. And it is pleasant to 
take! 

Uni'll Elixir is I lie palatable liquid ii 
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The Robber of the Fields 


J^ncouraged by the Government, 
the British Trust for Orni¬ 
thologists is planning a drive, to 
embrace the entire country, in 
the attempt to reduce to a. 
minimum the immense flocks of 
woodpigeons by which our farms, 
orchards, and gardens are being 
pillaged. 

We hear of a London Home 
Guard who has been carrying on 
this necessary work privately, 
and during the two years just 
ended,has shot over a Thousand 
of these beautiful robbers. Those 
familiar with the story acclaim 


With the drying centres there 
will be accommodation for the 
storage Of the grain and for 
keeping it in condition after it . 
has been dried. The Ministry of 
Food will be associated with'The 
Ministry of Agriculture in setting 
up the centres, the idea being 
that the Ministry of Food shall 
buy the grain from the farmers 
and that then it shall be treated 
to keep until it is required. 

No decision of equal import¬ 
ance to cereal farmers has been 
reached by the .Government, 
since the war began. 

British corn contains far more 
moisture than that which is 
grown in sunnier 1 climes; it 
runs up to 22 or 2 T per cent. 
As a matter of fact even Mani- 
. toba wheat contains an average 
of 16. to 17 per cent of • moisture, 
and the Canadian ' Government 
have been at great pains to see 
that at some st,age from the 
farm to the silo it is made fit 
for storage. 

The difficulties of doing this' 
have in the past had a great 
influence in compelling» the 
farmer to market his grain at 
times when he was not able to 
get the best price for it.' 

With a moisture content of 
anything over 18 per cent grain 
cannot be kept in the sacks in 
which it comes from the thresher 
for more than a week without 
risk or serious deterioration, 
and one of two things has to 
happen. 

Either it must- be dried or it 
must be constantly manhandled; ’ 
otherwise it goes mouldy. The 


him a public benefactor, as in¬ 
deed he is, for it is impossible to 
exaggerate the damage wrought 
by woodpigeons. It is accepted 
as one of only two birds that do 
more harm than good. The 
Home Guardsman has not dis¬ 
charged this obligation without 
profit to himself, for he has sold 
his thousand woodpigeons at 
Is 6 d a head. The birds are a 
welcome addition to rationed 
tables; gardens-and allotments 
thrive in their absence, and the 
guardian with the gun has' made 
£75. 


The Smoke Screen 


gxsoKE screens seem to belong to 
our own age, but the truth is 
that Robert Blake, the greatest 
admiral we ever had till Nelson, 
used smoke screens in seal battles 
nearly three centuries ago. 

While engaged against the 
Dutch Navy (Holland being then 
the greatest of all maritime 
.powers) he, fighting at a great 
disadvantage, used screens to 
mask thejposition and movements 
of his ships. By superb seaman¬ 
ship he would secur.e for his fleet 


what they used to call the 
weather gauge; that is, he, on the 
wind side of the enemy, would set 
smoke rolling down upon their 
vessels so that they could not see 
his masts or hulls, while he was 
able to discern them plainly 
enough for action. If the 
occasion was favourable and the 
need pressing, from out of his 
smoke screens he would launch 
fire ships to spread confusion and 
terror among the enemies of his 
beloved countrv. 


farmer who lives a long way from 
the central drying stations sr.d 
also f rom electricity or .gas mains 
presents one of the greatest diffi¬ 
culties for the future. In pine 
cases out of ten he can't afford 
the cost of connecting- himself up 
•with the mains. 

Perhaps the best solution lies 
in what is called “Bottled Gas.' 1 
Without going to the expense of 
laying mains he may pipe his 
house and the offices adjoining 
it with gas pipes. If he chooses 
to do that he can obtain 
cylinders of compressed -gas 
which will not only light his 
home but also enable him to do 
many other, things. He may, for 
iftstance, be able to dry his own 
corn of its surplus moisture. . 

Gas drying is twice as expen¬ 
sive as coke drying; but it is 
cheaper than allowing the. grain 
to go bad. 

Finally, it should be pointed 
out that the purchase of grain 
for central dryers will have a 
very important effect in main¬ 
taining prices after the war. 

If a substantial portion of the 
year’s crop is- taken off the 
market by central buyers on be¬ 
half of the Government, it will 
not only be easier to maintain 
an economic price for the 
balance, but the amount that 
may have to be expended in 
subsidies, direct and ' indirect, 
will be less. 

On all accounts, the decision 
of the Government to establish 
grain-drying stations through¬ 
out the country must be iar- 
reaching in its consequenges. 


Expressions ^ 

of v> 

Satisfaction ■ x 


<« 



It’s a piece of Cake! 


That’s a phrase they have in the R.A.F. 
—and what an apt one—when every¬ 
thing works out according to plan— 
when everyone’s satisfied. Foi'- what is 
more satisfying than a piece of cake? 
Made from wholesome ingredients, 
cake is a valuable food in war time. 





S ^ 
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A piece of Cake 
is satisfying 
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Jacfeo Scores a Miss 



FAULTY 

fJ'HE teacher asked Jimmy to 
spell needle. 

“N-i-e-d-l-e,” said Jimmy. 

“ That is wrong,” exclaimed 
the teacher, “there’s no i in 
needle.” 

“Then it must be a bad 
needle if it has no eye,” replied 
Jimmy. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Venus is in the 
jvest, and-Jupiter is in the 
south-west, In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
10.30, Double. 
Summer Time, 
on Wednesday evening, May 19. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 

oldest inhabitant of the 
village was entertaining his 
grandson with • some. wonderful 
stories of the severe winters he 
had experienced as a young 
man'. 

“I . remember one very bad 
winter,” said the old country¬ 
man, “when it was so cold that 
the river here was frozen nearly - ' 
solid, and the thermometer 
stood at fifteen degrees below 
Cairo, and- 

“Below what?” asked the boy. 

“Below Cairo. That’s a very 
hot place irv .Egypt and when it 
freezes there it’s mighty cold, so 
they say that the Temperature 
,is so many degrees below 
Cairo.” 

“Oh, I didn't know that,” 
said the boy. “I thought it was 
called Nero, after , the man who 
fiddled during the’ Fire of 
-London.”, 


The Quack 

A quack was holding forth in 
the marketplace of a country 
town, enlarging on some pills of 
his own concoction. 

“I have- sold these pills 
throughout the country for 25 
years, and never heard a word 
of complaint,” he declared. 
“What does that prove?” 

Instantly came a voice from 
one of his audience: “That 
dead men tell no tales.” 

Count the Squares 
and Circles 

£Jan you see at a glance how 
many squares and circles 
there are in this design? 

When you have counted them 
it will be as well to count again 
just to see if your figures 
agree; and remember that a 
square may be part of another 


□ 
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: square. ' It is' surprising how 
easy it is to miss some of the 
most obvious shapes you are 
seeking. 

Feeling quite sure that you 
are correct see how your answer 
agrees with that given reversed 
in column 5. 


MISTAKE 

'THERE lay an old man on the 
1 ■' ground 

Whose sleep icas extremely pro¬ 
found; 

When a bee stung his toes 
He screamed out through his 
nose 

,r A crocodile bite. I'll be bound!” 

HIGHER BUT LOWER 

man asked for a Pullman 
berth on the train, and was 
told that there was a difference 
of five shillings between an 
Upper and a lower berth. The 
official pointed out to him: 

The lower is higher than the 
upper. The higher price is for 
the lower. If you want it lower 
you’ll have to go higher. We. 
sell the upper lower than the 
lower. Most people don’t like 
the upper, although it is lower, 
on account of its being higher. 
When you occupy an upper you 
have-to get up to go to bed and 
get down to get up. 

How to Pronounce Them 

(^owper is pronounced Cooper. 

Talbot'is pronounced Tolbut. 
Bulwer is pronounced Buller. 
Wemyss is pronounced Weems. 
Knollys is pronounced Knowles. 
Cockburn is pronounced Coburn. 
Colquhoun is pronounced Cohoon. 
Beauchamp is pronounced 
Beecham. 

Cholmondeley is Chumly. 
Marjoribanks is Marchbanks. - 

The Venturesome Toad 

An enormous great ugly old 
toad 

Was trying to cross over a road. 
He said, “If I start ' 

In front of this cart 
I shall certainly die ”—and he ~ 
doed! 



lACKO.haS been told, often and often, that butterflies were not made for 
** him to catch. But such a lovely one came winging its way across the 
lawn one day that he couldn’t resist chasing it. The little beauty came to 
rest at last on Father Jacko’s head! “ Got it! ” cried Jacko, bringing his net. 
down with a whack. But it was poor Father who “got it !” 


The Seeds of knowledge 


Boy. I see that when the BBC 
organised Discussion Groups to 
study science, the discussions were 
difficult because the facts were for 
the most part new and strange to 
the groups. That caused me to 
reflect that I myself have very 
little knowledge .of science; I do 
not understand the wireless re¬ 
ceiver we use ^every day. 

Man'. I notice that Professor 
Watson, of University College, 
London, who saw hundreds of 
reports from thpse study groups,' 
pointed, out that the 1,500,000 
persons who followed the groups 
were probably above the mental 
average of the general population, 
and yet were not aware of things, 
he himself had imagined to have 
been familiar to an educated 
people for sofne 50 years past^ 


S pecially recommended for Children 

CHOCOMALTSPREAD 

(pure chocolate and malt) 

Packed in 91b. tins. . 
No points required. 

Supplied by 

TABLEEN LIMITED, 

94, Charlotte Street, LONDON, W.l. 

Telephone : MUSEUM 8231 & 5520 


Boy. .Isn't it very sad that sheer 
ignorance of science should be so 
widespread? 

Man. Sad, indeed, for the use 
of scientific appliances is rapidly 
increasing; and new inventions 
are common. It is a great pity 
that science has become for many 
people a sort of bogey word stand¬ 
ing for profound mysteries. Science 
.simply means Knowledge, and 
knowledge to be made fruitful 
needs to be based on accurate 
observation. -As soon as a body of 
accurately observed facts is com¬ 
piled and properly related we have 
a science. 

,Tho fact that scientific subjects 
merge into each other is an attrac¬ 
tion to a man who loves mental 
adventure, and when he comes to ' 
see the intimate connection be¬ 
tween various departments of 
knowledge he gains the great gift 
of seeing things in proportion; he 
sloughs off false fears, and re-, 
joices as the panorama of life, 
unfolds before him. He can do 
things, which is to practise’ an 
art, and When he informs his art 
with knowledge he can be both 
artist and scientist, applying 
knowledge to the glory of achieve¬ 
ment. 'Even as poet, his imagina¬ 
tion is immeasurably widened by 
science. 

Boy. Tell me something of the 
departments of knowledge. 

Man. We ought to understand 
man’s place in Nature; his rela¬ 
tion to other animals, to the world 
of plant life, and to the universe. 
It is all-important that he should 
know himself and the splendid 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

powers given him by Nature. This 
involves the study of biology,- 
which is the science of life. Thus 
he opens the door to the wonder¬ 
ful facts of heredity and sociology. 
There is no more fascinating sub¬ 
ject than the science of man him¬ 
self, which we call anthropology. 
This covers the facts concerning 
the races of man, their origin, 
development, distribution, and 
history. To treat of living things 
involves the study of disease, and 
therefore of medical science. 

Boy. I have always thought 
that the study of astx-onomy must 
have played a big part in opening 
the gates of the mind. 

Man. That is so, especially in 
countries favoured ’with clear 
skies. Much work was. done by 
the ancients to investigate the 
sun, the stars, and the planets. It 
was not until the days of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Newton that any 
true concept of the solar system 
was added to the store of science, 
and still we are baffled - by the 
stars. Standing on his little globe, 
man surveys the outward evidence 
of a universe he still vainly tries 
to understand. Under his feet is 
a globe of mystery, but he has 
investigated matter, force and 
motion, gravitation, liquids, gases, 
sound, heat, light, wireless waves, 
magnetism, and electricity.- In 
these a. boy like .yourself can find 
endless amusement and instruc¬ 
tion, which give a new interest in 
life. The full realisation that all 
the forces involved belong to each 
other is a glorious, addition to the 
human understanding.- 


The Plural of Rhinoceros 

one for spelling at a loss is 
Who boldly writes Rhino¬ 
ceroses. 

I’ve known a few—I can’t say lots, 

Who called the beasts Rhino- 
eerots. 

Though they are not so bad (Oh, 
fie!) , 

As those who say Rhinoceri. 

One I have heard—Oh, goodness 
Moses! 

Who plainly said Rhinoceroses. 

While possibly a fourth form boy 

Might venture on Rhinoceroi. 


Squares and Circles 

'ufitsap oq; ut sap.ip .moj 
pun. saicnhs uaj aju o.iaqx 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Poultry Problem. 
Nine. He had 
eleven hens on 
Monday morning, 
and ten eggs; and 
nine hens on Tues¬ 
day, with eight eggs. 

Reversals. Dray, 
yard, spot, tops, 
leek, keel. 

Buried Places. New 
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•York, Troy, London, Athens, Utica, Rome, 
Madeira. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, May 19 
to 'Tuesday, May 25. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Massed Chil¬ 
dren’s Choirs—Part of a concert 
given during the first Watford 
Musical Festival (Conductor, 
Leslie Regan); followed by A Talk' 
About Our Birds, by the Zoo Man. 

Thursday, 5.20 Jonathan 
Church—the seebnd episode of a‘ 
serial play by L. du -Garde Peach, 
concerning the adventures of a 
boy who sailed with Henry 
Morgan on the Spanish Main. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransome, told by Mac (No. 
13, The Villain Leaves His Mark); 
followed by. Olive Shapley’s Letter 
from America; and Music for 


Dancing — gramophone records 
chosen by John Keir Cross. 

Saturday, 5.20 Black Magic—the 
tale of a midnight escapade, by 
Myfanwy Haycock; followed^ by 
Songs by Vernon Lee. 

Sunday, 5.20 Red Maids—a. 
feature devised by Eileen Molony 
about a famous Bristol school. 

Monday, 5.20 An Empire Day 
Concert—songs by Combined 
Schools Choirs, with the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra. 

Tuesday, 5.30 More about Bitty 
and 'the Bears, fiy Elizabeth 
Gorell, read by Elizabeth. -5.45 
My Crowded Solitude, by Jack 
McLaren — Part 2, Building ,a 
House, in which this modern 
Crusoe will continue his story. 





Mother! Child’s Best Laxative is 
‘California syrup of Figs’ 


When your child is constipated, 
bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a tea¬ 
spoonful of California Syrup of 
Figs ' brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach and promptly cleans the 
bowels Of poisons, souring food and 
waste. Never cramps or overacts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ which lias full directions for 
infants in arms, and for children 
of all ages. Obtainable everywhere. 
Is. 4d. and 2s. Gd. Mother, you 
must say ‘ CALIFORNIA.’ 
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